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FOREWORD 

As part of its rout inning examination of the economic plight of the 
s present and future elderly population, the Subcommittee on Retire- 
ment Income and Employment has conducted a;eomprehensive study 
of national policies affecting midlife women. This report is the culmi- 
nation of hearings conducted by the Subcommittee on May 7 and 8, 
1979, and a detailed examination of the problems of midlife women 
contained in a two-volume compendium entitled, "Women in Mid- 
life — Security and Fulfillment." The report concludes that economic 
independence and Security for older' women is an attainable goal, if 
educational and vocational opportunities are accessible in earlier 
years, particularly in the middle years. 

Our findings include an analysis of economic, societal and familial 
barriers to education, employment, and financial security, as well as a 
series of options for responsive actions by Congress, the Executive 
Branch, and the private sector. 

Policy proposals for greater accessibility to our nation's educational 
resources include an emphasis on career oriented educational oppor- 
tunities, modification of statutory barriers to adult education, and tax 
incentives for tuition. Recommendations to enhance midlife women's 
vocational opportunities include public incentives such as internship 
allowances or tax credits to employers, and private sector initiatives 
such as flexible work schedules. Federal responsibilities include en- 
forcement of age and sex discrimination laws, expansion of community 
service employment programs and increased CETA allocations. Coun- 
seling, particularly pre-retirement education,. is cited as a passageway 
to both education and employment. 1 \ 

It is our hope that the report will serve as a legislative agenda from 
which Congress will initiate and promote policies to remove the societal 
and economic barriers separating midlife women from the mainstream. 
Moreover, the recommendations for action by the Executive Branch, 
especially the Department of Labor and the Department of Education, 
will he the major thrust of the oversight activities of the Subcommittee. 

We wish to extend our appreciation to the agencies, associations, and 
individuals who testified before the Subcommittee, as the substance of 
their testimony resulted in the policy proposals contained in this 
report. Finally, we wish to commend the Subcommittee staff and Ann. 
Foote Calm, who served as consultant on this project, for their prepara- 
tion of this document. 

John L. Burton, ; 

* Chairman. 
William C, Wampler,; 
Hanking Minority Member. 

\ (in) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 
A. Background 

The Subcommittee on Retirement Income and Employment re- 
ports herewith on a study of national policies affecting the Nation's 
midlife women. 

The total study has consisted of throo stapes: 

1. A detailed examination l>y 29 exports m the form of 18 papers, 
published by the subcommittee as a iiftj-piigo cornj)ondium entitled 
"Women in Midlifo — Security and Fulfillment/' This voluinq appears 
as part 1 of a 2-part sot. Part 2 is an annotated bibliography prepared 
by the Library of Congress. It matches tho organizational format of 
part I, including sections on:. an overview, role changes, school and 
work, the displaced hoineinakor, volunteer work, retirement prepara- 
tion factors, now careers, pensions, the poor, counseling and guidance, 
mutual help, ago and sex discrimination, alternative housing, public 
office, and prospects. / 

A summary of the compendium was published separately as a com- 
mittee print, -"Midlife Women: Policy Proposals on Their Problems." 

2. Views of a broad variety of additional organisations who shared 
with the subcommittee their reactions to the compendium and to 
the subject in general These sources ranged from State and county 
commissions on women to women's organizations and members of 
the public who had read press comments on the study. 

t 3. Two days of hearings which were held on May 7 and 8, 1979. 
Eighteen witnesses testified including: Alexis Herman, Director, 
Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor; the heads of seven 
national women's -organizations, including Eleanor Cutrio Smeal, 
president, National Organization for Women, Cristino Candela, pres- 
ident, ^yomen's Equity Action League, Geraldine Eidson, president, 
Federation'of Business nnd Professional Women's Clubs, Dolores 
^Davi^ executive director, National Caucus on the Black Aged, 
Jane Porcino, codirector, National Action Forum on Older Women, 
Jane Fleming, executive director,* Wider Opportunities for Women, 
Lesley Dorman, president, Association of American Foreign Service 
Women, Betty Iwiedan, author and cofounder of NOW, Dr. Joyce 
Brothers, psychologist and columnist; the wives of four Members of 
the House of Representatives, including Jp Oberstar, Charlotte 
Conable, Margaret Reuss, Susan DeConcini, <as well t as a widow of 
a Member of Congress, Janet Stcigei ; Dr. Nancy Schlossberg, pro- 
fessor at the University of Maryland; Mitchell Fromstein, president, 
Manpower, Inc.; and Roberta* Abram Gaines, resource/referral di- 
rector, Center for Displaced Ilomemakers, and herself a former dis- 
placed homemaker. 

(1) 



II, •ItUIIHIllCTlUN or TIIK CoMMlVTKM AND I'tUtl'OHti OK STUDY 

Tlii" objective of (ho study is tho fulfillment of the inherent iium- 
dutv to the House Seleet Committee on Aging to consider ways and 
means whereby just i<*o might he nssured for the Nation's elderly 
population, ( 

The committee has always recognised that security and well-being 
for the elderly cannot occur ipso facto "overnight" at a^e (Mi or older. 
Sound foundations must he laid in earlier years. The «rrmi fad 'is that 
the current generation of women IWS and over comprise more than 
tlieir proportionate slum* of the Nation's poor. 

The- roots of tlieir disadvantage l.ie in, earlier years— particularly 
in middle years— their last opportunity to escape continuing depriva- 
tion. 

Contributors to the suhcommit tee's compendium confirmed that 
timely preventive action is necessary to avoid inseourity.nnd. misery 
in old nge. , < 

Kohert Butler, M.D., director, National Institute on Agmg ami a 
compendium contributor, recalled the significant language used by 
the Congress when it passed the Research and Aging Act of 1074 
establishing the iNationiil Institute on Aging: 

* * * the (Congress finds and declares that recent efforts 
point the way toward alleviation of t ho problem of old ago 
by extending the healthy middle years of life. 

Contributors Dr. Janet Zollinger Giele and Dr. Hilda Kahno noted: 

Economic security for womon in later life builds on 
women's experience in the middle years. To analyze how to 
improve women's security in ol<K ago it is necessary to 
analyze the components of women's adult role. 

The subcommittee examined the literature and found that neither 
the legislative nor executive branches had over made a comprehensive 
studv of the problems of midlife women. 

For both men and women, Dr. Butler stated, middle age is "po- 
tentially the most ex'citing period of life" ; it "can be the most dynamic 
and instructive period of all." But middle age is "too often the begin- 
ning of neglect; and. decline, particularly for women." Middle-aged^ 
women, he contimted, face "significant changes in all spheres of thpir 
lives: familial, occupational, social, educational,, financial, and 
medical." , 

The examination of women's midlife with particular relation to their 
later years has now been completed. The study represents, we believe, 
the first and most comprehensive such review over made by the 
Congress. 

It is truly a milestone to be a part of this hearing which is 
the first that Congress has ever held on tho important sub- 
ject of midlife women's problems. Just the recognition 
that midlife exists for women is noteworthy, for in tho ago of 
reverence for youth, it often appears that women aro young 
or old and there is nothing in between. (Susan DoConcini) 



(\ TlIK Uoi.K OK SooiKTY AND ( lOV I4HNM KNT WITH RUSMJIT TO 

MlDMKK WOMKN 

"Unfortunately, societal institutions have not boon responsive to 
the unique needs of this group (midlife women)/' Dr. Robert N.. 
Butler pointed out. Societal institutions include, in addition to gov- 
ernment tit all levels, business, labor, agriculture, foundations, associa- 
tions, education, and the media. 

On the role of Government, the following hearing colloquy brought 
out the Iwiitral fact that a* vacuum exists: 

Chairman Huuton. I have one question * * * I guess it 
is a statement, The Government just really does not pay any 
attention to this issue * * * 1 mean there is some lijnscrvice 
and people like you are really trying to do something but 
there is no real commitment to the' problem * * * that I can 
• see, 

Ms. Hickman. There has boon no real attention to date 
focused on the concerns of women 7 in their midlife. No. And 
I think that the GAO report which did an overview of all of 
our Federal antidiscrimination provisions in 11)78 stated 
this very accurately. 

Chairman Bukton. (Ovor and above) tho sex discrimina- 
tion aspects, they just aren't paying attention to the prob- 
lem of people in this area. 

Ms. Mkkman. These hearings and other efforts .such as 
the displaced homeniaker legislation * * * (are) an attempt 
and * * * a beginning to really focus on the concerns of 
midlife women, 

Viewing the overall need for multilevel action, Dr. Butler wrote: 

Government, the scientific community, and women them- 
selves must lead the way in integrating mhldle-aged women 
into the larger society. 

If Government does not play its proper role of leadership, "every- 
body's business will remain nobody's business. " The role of Govern- 
ment is limited, but it is nonetheless crucial in helping to accelerate 
the progress of midlife women toward full equality. 

Each of society's institutions should fulfill its own responsibility. In 
turn, each midlife woman should be encouraged to make the most of 
her existing opportunities, and hopefully of new opportunities which 
will be opened for her. 
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II. OVERVIEW OF THE PROBLEM 



Tim most fundamental fact about this generation of midlife women 
is that they face unique problems which futuro generations will not 
experience,' Today's young women are being pronarod to bocomo 
economically self-sufficient and to play a much broader role in society 
than their mothers and grandmothers. 

liy contrast, the current generation of inidlifo woinon is the product 
of decades of inbred restrictions which limited their horizons and 
generated self-doubts* and anxieties. 

Society's stereotypes wore indelibly impressed into their minds na to 
women's limited role, and as to middlo ago itself, a stage vJ lifo second 
only to old aijo as being "unattractive" and "inferior" to youth. 
Today's midlife women find that their options are far fowor than thoir 
daughters' because tho older women havo boen subjoct to so many 
more educational, social, and cultural biases during thoir formative 
years. 

Negative attitudes wore inculcated by paronts, playmates, friends, 
and teachers. The result was avoidance of "boys' school subjects," 
"boys' interests/' and "boys' indopondent behavior." In adult years, 
these negative attitudes led to avoidanco of "mon's jobs," and rov- 
orence of "nien's superiority as workers," "mon's ability to handle 
financial matters," "men's right to oxpoct thoir wives to tako caro of 
homo and children," "men's freedom," and "men's foolings." This 
led to denial and subordination of womon's own rights and froedom. 

As Dr. Joyce Brothors stated: 

Tho traditionally passivo rolo tends to make tho woman 
dependent and this pattorn of dopendoncy incroases her 
fears. Tho woman who is in hor middlo yoars today grew 
up in a period when most womon defined thomsolves through 
their husbands and families. Often, by the time a woman 
reaches her midforties or fifties, tho family is already frag- 
mented. Tho childnn are grown up and she may find horself 
widowed or divorced. Often, for tho first timo in her lifo, she 
is alone. The strong and supportivo figures havo disappeared. 
At the time when she most needs a strong sonso of wno and 
what she is, she is caught in tho midst of an identity crisis. 
The woman who starts to work or to look for jobs at this time 
is usually terrified. She has almost no confidence. 

The world that midlife women faco is tho same unequal world that 
all women faeo. But the inequalities are more severe for midlife women 
because of two re&sons: '\ 
^— — — — — i 

1 Statistics •kliout the current generation of midlife women (40 to U4 J are presented In 
deUU In the ti»iJeiidlx of this lenort. 

W 
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-Thuy are less equipped to overcome these inequities Mian are their 
more broadly educated and socialised young adult daughters; 
—Tins built-in rigidities of society are especially restrictive in tlio 
older yours, 

Kleanor Hmoal viewed the "harsh realities" of many midlife women's 
lives within a brortd'eontext of the lives of American women in general, 
and then listed a whole series of specific inequities: 

Women have been, in essence, society's built-in, unpaid 
house workers, earing for the very ytiung, the sick, the elderly, 
the disabled- those for whom society, is unwilling to pro- 
vide. But these services are not beum rendered for free, 
.Women are paying "for them with their lives. 

More and more women are working outside the home, 
especially since many families are fuming it impossible to 
survive on one salary. But sex discrimination and occupa- 
tional segregation severely limit women's opportunities for 
economic independence, and as age discrimination becomes 
a f ue tor, women cpiiekly reach u dead end in the job market. 

(W)omen in midlife, whether married, divorced, widowed, 
or single, find 'that their opportunities for employment and 
economic security are soveroly limited, and their future* 
precarious and uncertain. 

If they have been honiemakers, midlife women discover 
the actual value society places on humeniaking and mother- 
* . hood when employers refuse to consider their 'years in the 
home as work experience, and when social security records 
show "zero" for each year they've invested in nurturing and 
serving the family, They discover the fhlse security of mar- 



riage: they can be fired from their job ai 
with no unemployment compensation, 



a moment's notice, 
10 retirement bene- 



fits, no profit-sharing. They find that they are jiot legally 



spouses' income and 
rom their husbands' 



entitled to an equal share in the working 
assets; that they will not receive benefits 
pension plan after his death unless he elects to receive lower 
benefits during his life; and that if th,cy divorce before 10 
years of marriage they are entitled to none of his social 
security benefits. If they divorce after any length of marriage, 
they will not receive any ()frhis pension or veterans benefits. 
And one out of two marriages ends in divorce. 

The causes and solutions for these problems cannot be 
found by an isolated examination of the midlife period. 

The problem is not small. It (will) not be solved by just 
band-aid approaches or a limited program here or there. We 
feel that society has, at many times, faced massive problems 
and when they believe that they arc important enough, they 
have massive solutions. 

Those groups of women whoso basic needs are most compelling— 
the poor, members of disadvantaged racial or ethnic minorities, the 
handicapped— find that their problems of inequity and discrimination ' 
are compounded by their age. 
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Tlio din* group which tends lo hp mosl extolled in theory (ho 

homoinakor* who .raise the Nation's children find In their tlisinav 
that they are largely on their own when they I ry l<> rtMilixo their 
iiiclivitluul potential by returning lo school or reentering (he labor 
force, , 

Widowed, divorced, or separated homemakers, os|i«M'inlly those with 
children, face acute problems of readjustment, no matter what (heir 
ago. Kvoulual widowhood confronts three out of every four married 
women, One ont of two marriages ends in divorce. Whirls to alleviate 
the plight of these displaced homeinakers are essential, no matter at 
whai ago they inay be required. However, such efforts are likely to be 
particularly ellective before fho older ages, 

It becomes apparent, that women who are in midlife today find it 
infinitely harder to cone with transitions — whether they boinarilul, 
educational, vocational, •financial, or social— compared with younger 
women coping with similar problems. Nor will midlife women benefit 
from newly enacted improvements whose implementation' may take 
many years. The current generation of midlife women will not fro able 
Jo catch uo unless specialized measures are put into effort promptly 
in their behalf, 

The Nation pays an incalculable human cost, and ultimately an 
economic cost, because of neglect of midlife women's needs. In human 
terms, millions of women are unable to reach their personal potential 
because they were born too early to benefit from the widened ont ions 
that today's younger women enjoy. In 'economic terms, a midlife of 
insecurity leads almost inevitably tb an old age of even greater inse- 
curity. Few women who have been second class citizens in midlife 
will find it easy lo become first class citizens after they reach 05. 
Rather, as they grow older, their marketplace skills, if they over 
existed tit all, become rustier, and their imfaiuiliarity with job and 
financial matters become more diflicuU to, overcome. As a result, 
many of today's midlife women are likely^ to experience the same 
typo of poverty and deprivation which is the lot of the current genera- 
tion who are now fifi-nlus, unless remedial efforts are made .in their 
behalf. ; 
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Ill DISCUSSION OK MA.IOU ISSUKS KAISIOI) AT IIIOAKINOS 
AND IN .COMMITTHK STUDY 

A, KmvATioN ,\nm iloiw: Tiik Two I'jiiNrii'Ai. Knyh to Oi»i»oin unity 

There whs unanimity among t ho witnesses and contributors thai 
MkHwo principal keys tu open doors of opportunity Tor midlife women 
(and for that matter, women and men of all ages) are education and 
jobs. | 

Kdueation widens an individual's horizons, broadening the number 
of options in life, It contributes to economic independence through 
the development of job skills and serves as a vehicle for entry into 
the paid work force. The level of educational attainment profoundly 
airects the total well-being of women in midlife and later ycilm, and 
serves as a resource to prevent dependency, poverty,. social isolation, 
and physical 1 and mental deterioration. 

Jons f|or women represent more of a composite value than ever 
before in American history. Jobs spell livelihood and economic 
security. Mitchell Fromstein, president of Manpower, ln<\, told the 
subcommittee: 

I Am particularly impressed by the preventive aspect 
of your discussions/* * * Anything we as a nation can do 
to equip and locate the midlife woman in the mainstream 
of oun work force will certainly cushion these people anil, 
the rest of the nation against the. future shock of their un- 
employment and economic dependence. 

tlobs have always been indispensable to a single woman who had 
to support herself and dependents, or a married woman contributing 
to a meager pool of family income, or as sole support of an unem- 
ployed or disabled husband or one in college or graduate school. In 
today's inflationary age, married women's jobs have become even 
more of a necessity/especially in the, case of a low-income family. 

But jobs involve many additional values. They are the means by 
which each individual exercises, tests and stretches personal abilities 
and skills, In today's era, the right iob for a woman can be a vital 
expression of her Individuality. And for today's woman, her own 
paycheck becomes more and more her passport to equality in every 
phase of a marital relationship. 

1, EDUCATIONAL HAIUUKHS 

Each of the witnesses and contributors who commented on the 
importance of education expressed the view that infinitely more 
should be done to overcome educational barriers—to help widen adult 
educational opportunities and facilitate participation. That includes 
expanding programs from high school equivalency credit onward. 

(7) 
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The experts who commented were particularly critical of a con- 
tinued degree of college and university inflexibility as displayed toward 
* older, part-time students in such 'instances as inconvenient hours or 
poor sequencing of courses 

Dr. Dolores A. Davis, executive director, , National Caucus on 
Black Aged, cited the benefits of an innovative program at the 
University of Michigan where barriers were dropped? It involved 
21 women aged 30 to 52 who "could not have been admitted to the 
University by regular * * * admission standards," yet who brought 
"special qualities, mature determination, and eagerness not exhibited 
by most undergraduate students." Three went on to obtain, their 
Ph. Ds and all have continued to work. 



An employed woman trying to lind a better job or a homemaker 
seeking any but the most routine job is confronted by a cruel obstacle 
course. , / 

The double jeopardy of sexism arid ageism confronts her at every 
turn.; Alexis Herman acknowledged : 

* Despite legal prohibitions against job discrimination of 
women * * * and particularly against women over age 40, 
discrimination still exists. Persistent practices- in the labor 
market deny women — ^except in token numbers — access 
to a wide viariety of profitable jobs and maintain low pay 
in jobs where women "predominate.* * * 

A lonp series of antidiscrimination statutes and executive orders 
exist and may be seen in the compilation of Federal laws and executive 
orders for nondiscrimination and equal opportunity programs, as 
published by the General Accounting Office. 

Bin an examination of pending' and completed EEOC lotions woidd 
quickly cemfirm how pervasive dual discrimination continues. A case 
in point is a significant blue collar entry program, apprenticeship, 
where a midlife, woman faces an almost impossible double hurdle 
and a midlife black woman a compound triple hurdle. 

Age discrimination in particular, as practiced in a variety of subtle 
ways, has proven to be one of the most intractable forms of bias in 
our youth-oriented society. 

A different type of job barrier consists of the rigidity of the 8-hour- 
a-day, 5-day-a-week, 50-week-a-year work schedule. -Many midlife 
women sejek only part-time employment so as to be .able to continue 
home duties, to have iome free time for themselves, and/or to ease 
themselves back in to, a work routine. 

One-fourth of employed women age 45 to 64 work p&rt time, a 
figure much higher than for men. But part-time jobs, even when 
available, are usually dead end and have no fringe benefits. Temporary 
jobs, where the woman works as an independent contractor for an 
outside company which has been retained by an employer, serve to 
diversify women's alternatives. They do include an increasing variety 
of non-routine jobs, but still lack fringe benefits. 

In addition, the midlife woman entering or reentering the job market 
faces an Ominous obstacle in the form of the .ever-present, question: 
"What are your recent references?" »She ,may be able to list her volun- 
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(eer credentials, b^it they usually receive little more at tention than If 
she were to .dese.ribeLher homemaking experience. 

Little wonder that the mid lite woman experiences "job anxiety." 
She x tends to be coneernedlTb&ut^^peting with both men and younger 
women striving for the same opportunities, whether entry or promo- 
tional, ] laving been raised in an age when women were socialized not 
to be "aggressive"— although the same traits in men were almost uni- 
formly praised as "ambition" — she may' find it difficult to project her- 
self boldly and confidently. If she has been in the labor force for a 
long time, she may question her ability to break out of the low-paid 
employment stratum in which so many women are concentrated. 

3. EDUCATIONAL PROPOSALS 

Three types of recommendations to strengthen education programs 
• for midlife women were received by the ' subcommittee: (1) more 
effective enforcement and utilization of existing Federal laws and 
programs; (2) economic assistance to educational institutions and 
students through tax policy and modest interest rate loans; and (3) ex- 
pansion of career-oriented educational opportunities for midlife 
women. 

More effective utilization of existing laws 

' Better planning, coordination, and cooperation in the administration 
of existing educational programs were suggested as a cost effective 
means of providing innovative educational opportunities for midlife 
students. ' ) 

The Advisory Council on Women's Education Programs could yive 
particular attention, to midlife women's educational needs. Provisions 
could be made for .expanded and innovative support by the fund for 
improvement of postsecondary education and the women's educational 
equity program. 

Improved enforcement of laws to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities for women was urged. Closer. monitoring was recommended 
of title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, which bans sex 
discrimination in federally assisted educational programs. 

Econ am ic ass ista nee ' 

Testimony revealed that midlife wo^en need loans and scholarships 
for education "and training, especially in inflationary times, when even 
family educational savings for children are insufficient. 

Several recommendations were made to provide Federal income tax 
deductions for midlife career training and redirection, similar to! the 
present deduction for eduction expenses incurred in maintaining or 
advancing current careers. Income tax credits, such as those proposed 
for parents of college students, were also recommended for midlife 
individuals who are iinancing their. own education on either a part- 
time or full-time basis at a college or university. The credit would be 
related to the individual's income and the cost of the educational 
program. 

Low-interest loans were-suggested for midlife persons who wish to 
complete high school or enter institutions of higher education. Al- 
though a wide variety of linancial aids are provided for the nation's 
college students, they are primarily designed lor and tend to be ad- 
ministered in behalf oi younger, full-time students. 
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A nation which prides itself on'its free primary and secondary 
C( |«ctttion and on its low-fee community and land gnui t co eges has 
yet to accommodate itself to the needs oi mature students b> not 
limitm" them to a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Because specific 'statutes for implements recommendat.ons were 
not cited in testimony, the subcommittee notes here exist ng titles 
in the Higher Education Act which might be modified as vehicles for 
midlife student assistance programs: 

m Se IV -Part A, grants to' students in attendance at institutions 
of higher education part I.Wic educational opportunity ^grants: 
moyules grants to undergraduates enrolled, at least half-time, on the 

a Sub 0 part e ii, supplemental educational opportunity grants: needy 
undergraduate students enrolled on at least a halt-time basis are 
eligible for up to $1,500 in grants. \ . ff , . 

Part B, guaranteed student loan program : provides Federal in- 
surance and reinsurance of loans made to students with an annual 
limit of $2,500 for undergraduate students and $5,000 for graduate 

St pirtC, college work study program: Federal support to part-time 
work programs for college students, up to 80 percent for work students. 

Title VIII— Cooperative education: programs of alternate periods 
of work and study receive Federal support for a period of 5 years per 

mS TS tl0 /X-FelloWups for graduate and professional study : 
authorizes graduate stuuent fellowships to students in certain fields 
or with certain socioeconomic backgrounds. . 

In addition, consideration might be given to increase and target 
funding for the following titles of the Higher Education Act, which 
Authorize support -to institutions. , 

Se /-Part A, community service and continuing education, 
part B, lifelong learning: authorizes a program of lifelong learning 
fanning and assessment ranging from aduTt basic education to ]ob 



training. 



S g >— Establishment and expansion of community colleges: 
expansion grants are to provide education programs to educationally 
disadvantaged individuals. 

Fxvansion of career-oriented educational opportunities 
" Various recommendations were made for "life training" for young 
persons to prepare for midlife, and preretirement education lor oldei 

m ConSng education programs were cited as often inadequate in 
meetinJ senous vocational needs. However, these programs were , 
Temed valuable in building self-confidence, providing a transi ion 
from the home to higher education and the work lorce and providing 
opp^rtunS to ass°ess skills, and .test aptitudes and achievemen s 
Because of their low costs and orientation toward vocational needs, 
community colleges were cited as an essential part of education lor 
midlife students:;; ; 

Su-nrcstions to improve midlife women's job and promotion oppor- 
tuSs weie seconcl in number only to those related to education, 
and included the following: 
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tj) On-the-job internship allowances for midlife women who inMit 
otherwise not be employable. 

{&) Tax credits to employers to encourage them (o provide entry- 
evel opportunities to homemakers reentering the labor force after a 
long absence. ^ ■ 

(c) Redoubled Federal efforts to enforce antisexist and antia^eisi 
discrimination. . 

(</) Increased CETA allocations so as to expand the numfier of dis- 
i)laced homemaker center; an age audit of those women who have 
been placed with CETA support, so as to determine the extent to 
which middle aged and older women are actually benefitinir. 

(e) Increased "support for effective community basecf programs 
which are currently operated by women's employment and service 
organizations. Most of these now operate on a shoestring, but their 
potential is great. " (Jane Fleming, executive director, Wider Oppor- 
tunities for Women.) ' \ y ■■' 

(/) The Federal Government to serve as^a model of less rigid work 
schedules and as a catalyst for- private' industry activities of a similar 
nature. This would include efforts to increase the number of part- 
time jobs with fringe benefits and, promotional opportunities, flex- 
time, compressed work weeks, staggered hours (to permit spouses to 
alternate at home), and job sharing. \ 

(//) Encouragement of increased- acceptance of volunteer credentials. - 
This could be achieved by authorizing a standardized analysis of 
volunteer and paid jobs, so as to foster transferability. - 

._J^ AuUiorixiition of a similar study to. equate the skills trained from 

being a homemaker to the skills needed in paid labor. 

B. A ''Homemakers Bill of Rights": A Major Proposal Toward 
Education and Jobs . 

One comprehensive way by which midlife women's needs for edu- 
cation and jobs could be met was recommended by Eleanor Cutrie 
Snieal. Her proposal, however, was still broader in that it also in- 
cluded dealing with other economic inequities: 

. p 'NOW challenges this subcommittee and Congress to de- 
velop and enact a Homemakers Bill of Rights, consisting of 
two sections: (1) Educational rights lor homemakers, to 
reward homemakers for their years of service by assisting 
them in obtaining education and entering or reentering the 
labor market; and (2) economic rights for homemakers^ rec- 
ognizing homemakers' economic rights both within marriage 
and in transition. . \ -. * ■ 

NOW urges Congress to hold hearings during the 96th 
session on legislation establishing a • Homemakers Bill of 
Rights. 1 

Numerous other witnesses and contributors urged G.I. Bill-type 
programs to open educational and job training doors for midlife 
women. , 

Dr.Zena Smith Blau and associates wrote: 

Overall, legislation is needed to extend opportunities and • 
create incentives for women to maximize their formal edu- 
cation. Some features of the former GI bill, \in particular 
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those that provided veterans with a stipend to cover tuition, 
' fees books, and living expenses taking into account de- 
nendcnts might well serve as a model for legislation aimed 
at creating incentives and opportunities for women in mid- 
life. In addition, any such women's program should make 
provision for child care. 

Jo Oberstar stated : 

* * * midlife women need loans and scholarships for 
education and training, because in these inflationary times 

' family education funds set aside for children do not cover 
"rehabilitation" for moms. 
The Commission on the Status of Women of the City and County of 
San Francisco wrote to the subcommittee in behalf of a Ul bill. 

* * * the country would recompense a person for nurturing 
our most valuable resource— the future generations. 

Janet Steigor said: 

It Is conservatively estimated that each dollar expended 
for veteran training (under the GI bill) returned from 13 to $6 
to the - Treasury in the foim of taxes paid on increased earn- 
ings directly related to their training and education; A 
similar readjustment benefit bill for widows and displaced 
homcmakers would be fai more modest in scope and cost, and 
likely to. provide an equivalent return 

* * * Can we afford not to make the investment? 

C. Counseling Services 

A passageway to both education and employment is proyidecTby 
couns P ehng g The y impressive growth of counseling not only in formal 
edSomd institutions but fn 

been one of the most constructive developments of recent vears. 

Dr Nancy Schlossberg of the University o Maryland, both a wit- 
ness and a compendium contributor,, observed: . ; 
Women in the 40^ to 60-age group often have major con- 
cerns—including identity confusion, fears and loneliness, 
family problems, and career issues— which may be over- 
whelming unless put into perspective through appropriate - 
counseling. , ' . >•...'' 

Counseling can include a broad array of programs, such as: mdi- 
vi.hu counseling; personal growth groups; career and h e, planning; 
fecial intSSt workshops on widowhood,, divorce or aging parents 
information, on occupational and educational resources; and skill 
courses Sdi Ss asseftiveness training, financial planning and pb 

^Unfortunately, counseling programs are not readily .available to 
those women most in need. As Dr. Schlossberg pointed out: , 
fPounseline) programs are unevenly distributed across the 
■JlS&IFSSrT&i- areas in particular likely to lack such 
faSes. Moreover, some, of the most _neecly groups of 
pcople-tho poor, the unemployed, the less educated-may 
simply not bo aware of suc\ services even where they do 
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exist. Displumed homemakers as well may lack information 
about the. resources that are available toUhem. 

PROPOSALS • 

Recommendations foi strengthened and broadened counseling in- 
cluded: widening of basic counseling strategies, formats, and tech- 
niques so as to approximate the more comprehensive array available 
at leading centers, including both individual and' group support, with 
guidance by professionals, paiaprofessionnls, and peers; more up-to- 
the-minute information on nontraditional opportunities; better linkage 
with community resources; improved specialized training of counseling 
professionals and para profess ion a Is; more sensitive evaluation of 
counseling results; location of counselors within the community father 
than being solely institution based; regional adult counseling centers 
with a broad gamut of services and w idely dispersed satellite centers; 
and advocacy to help lobby against structural and institutional 
barriers. 

D. Social Security 

The Old Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance System on which 
- . so many elderly women must rely w as described by Crist ine Oandela, 
president of Women's Equity Action League as "antiquated." She 
noted a whole series of flaws insofar as women are concerned: for ex-,,' 
ample, the fact that because so many women's careers are interrupted 
by child raising and they*work in lower paying jobs, their .ultimate 
social security benefits as a dependent may be higher than their, pri- 
mary benefi\ as a salaried worker in their own right. 
She noted ajso that: / 

A divorced woman cannot claim her dependent benefits 
until her husband claims the/primary benefit, leaving the 
spouse dependent on her husband's decision as to when he 
will retire. 

If a woman becomes disabled, she must show that she 
worked 5 out of the hist \tf years to qualify for benefits * ' * * 
A homeniaker who dul/not work enough quarters or is dis- 
abled in the sixth year is out of luck* 

/ PROPOSALS 

' ' . / " 

'The Congress -now/has before it proposals from the U.S. Depart- 
ment, of Health, Education, and W el fare and from a wide variety of 
. private sources ibi/large-scale reform of the Social Security system, in 
the interest of greater justice for women. 

One of the major recommendations by Ms. Uandela also tops the 
list of proposals from virtually all women's sources — an earnings- 
sharing ered$ plan under which: - ' ■'■■V-.V 

A worker's social security benefits would be based on his,pr 
- . her earnings when single, and on one-half the combined earn- 
ings 7 of a couple during their marriage. In the event of a 
divorce, each partner's "wage record would be credited with 
one-half the couple's com bin ed earnings during their mar- 
y'riage, regardless of the length of the marriage. JtCach spouse 
/ would get a social security retirement benelit in his or her 
/ own right. . - 

.'. 18 
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A comprehensive review of the problems and opportunities of Social 
Security as they relate to women is now under way by a (ask force on 
women* and social security of this subcommittee ami full committee. 

E, Pensions 

Women have longer life expectancies than men; pension coverage 
could prove vital in supplementing Social Security and such savings 
and investment nsjiitiy exist. Yet, as Geraldirie R. Eidson, president 
of the Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, stated: 

All women — employed women as well as women who work . 
in the home — are penalised by the pension system. 

She elaborated: \ 

- Women suffer in the pension system by: 

— 1 laving no pensioiAcoverage though they have been 

employed; \ . 

— Being eligible for only minimal benefit payments; 
— Having no survivors' benefits protection from their 

husbands' coverage; and 
— Xot being protected if they get divorced. 

Less than one-half as many women are covered' under private pen- 
sions as are men. Women tend to work for smaller sized businesses 
witli no pension plan; they have interrupted work patterns in order 
to raise their children; in the past, they have stayed at a job too 
brief a time to become vested even under requirements recently 
liberalised by ERISA. _ 

Ms. Eidson : also stated: 

For the woman who stays at home, the situation is more 
. bleak. As ji dependent, her husband may provide for her, ' 
or.,..she may receive no pension benefits at all. The decision 
is entirely his and no notification to his wife is required. If 
a husband does choose to provide for his wife, he may be 
penalized by a benefit reduction. Getting a survivor's bene- 
fit is contingent upon one's spouse fulfilling all the proper 
procedures required, and dying under a specific set of cir- 
cumstances. Before the passage of ERISA, only 2 percent 
of all widows received a benefit from their husband's pension 
plan. And since in most States a pension is considered to 
belong to the huslmnd alone, the wife gets no part of it in 
a divorce. ' 

PROPOSALS \ 

1. The Department of Labor should ascertain to what extent male 
employees now opt for a joint and survivor benefit. Until the neces- 
sary facts — now almost completely unavailable — are determined by 
a definitive survey, the Nation will remain in the dark on many 
women's future entitlements. 

2. In future collective bargaining decisions/ business and labor 
should consider reducing the extent to which an employee's pension 
is decreased if he or she opts for a joint and survivor provisioq. ■ 

:>. The Federal Government should consider broadening tax\incen- 
tives so as to .encourage industry to liberalize pension programs 
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F. PllKKKTlKEMKNT FLAWING 

The nightmare of insecurity which today haunts many midlife 
women can only be eliminated by timely programs which help pre- 
pare her for any eventuality. 

For the midlife widow, the urgency is immediate; she must masjter 
financial planning now and. know how to apply for the social security 
and pension benefits to which she may be entitled. 

For midlife; women who will nominally not have to deal with these 
problems immediately, it is never too early to begin to lay the foun- 
dation for receiving appropriate benefits later on. 
.•Today's midlife women are less likely to know how to prepare for 
retirement than are their male counterparts. Knowledge of retirement 
arrangements and alternatives in large part stems from exposure at the 
workplace to various payrcil deductions and retirement' benefits. 
Because husbands more frequently than wives are the sole or primary 
wage earner, they are more likely to be familiar with employee benefit 
plans, and they are more likely to ha \ f e handled the family's financial 
planning. This is particularly true among higher income levels, where 
the wage earner has access to preretirement planning, including advice 
• on insurance and annuities, stocks and bonds, savings, real estate and 
other financial investments. 

The midlife woman, especially the part -time worker (who receives 
little or no retirement planning, and frequently no benefits) faces her 
long-range financial future ill-equipped and untrained. 

PROPOSALS ' 

Suggestions to strengthen women's preretirement planning include: 

1. Grants through the Older Americans Act to national, State 

and local agencies to test various .coordinated ways of 
delivering materials for women's retirement planning, and 
for improvement of the quality of such materials. 

2. Encouragement of employers to improve programs specifically! 

designed for women emplo\'ccs, or to strengthen retirement,- 
planning programs as a whole for both men ami women. • 
A mailing by the Social Security Administration of retirement 
planning material to employed women over 45. 
4. Encouragement to a wide variety of nongovernmental organi- 
' zations to sponsor retirement preparation programs for 
women. 

G. Sklk-Hklp Networks; An Answer to Isolation and 
Other .Prohlkms 

A common problem faced by many single women and men in middle 
ami -especially older years is increased isolation. In a highly mobile 
age and in t Fie anonymity of large cities, ties among neighbors and 
even among family, relatives, and friends diminish. No group of 
women feels the impact of isolation more than widows. A helpful 
respqnse to this problem has been the growth of informal voluntary 
networks, such as widow-to-widow groups, providing mutual support. 

This is part of a wholesome development on a much broader front: — 
self-help groups of all types for both women and men of all ages. 
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The uniqueness of self-help groups, tho differences between them 
and the type of professional services rendered by traditional institu- 
tions, were summarized by contributor Dr. Phyllis Silverman: 

Help in an informal network is based on reciprocity and 
mutuality. People's ])roblems are seen as typical, ordinary, 
to be expected. Tile reason people help is because they are 
involved in what is happening and they hiive a sense of obli- 
gation to each other. Ihey care about each other. Help in- 
volves an exchange, so that someone who is the beneficiary 
today may be the helper tomorrow. There is very little 
concern about dependence or weakness. Help that is pro- 
vided is based on the participants' own experiences with the 
problem, and help is often available without necessarily 
having to ask for it. 

Groups such as Parents-With out-Partners have proven of immense 
usefulness to their members. Self-help groups for divorcees, for women 
who have had mastectomies, for those coping with weight problems 
or addiction to alcohol and -drugs, have established themselves as 
invaluable human resources. - 



It has been recommended that the Federal Government encourage 
leadership within the private not-for-profit sector to expand mutual 
help netw'vks, as, for example, by clearinghouses which-. refer callers 
to a nearby network. / 

The recommendations as related' to midlife women specifically ex- 
clud^i official financial support. To the contrary, the view was 
expressed that governmental support would deprive solf-hblp groups 
of their independent, informal and flexible character. 



Jane Porcino, codirector of the National Action Forum for Older 
Women stated : - 

The health issues affecting the capacity of midlife women 
to meet their own 'problems and to achievf their highest 
potential have been for [the most part unexplored. 

Dr. Robert Butler wrote: 

The health-related problems of women during their 
middle and later years are *. * * cause for concern. The 
disorders of middle-aged women range from major sleep^ 
problems and overweight to chronic diseases, some ot 
which make particular victims of women. Substantial 
numbers of middle-aged women are also addicted to alcohol 
and drugs which exacerbate additional problems; health 
and otherwise. 

In 1974, almost one in four women between the ages of 
45 and 65 reported having a chronic condition causing limita- 
tion of activity, and over 10 percent had physician-diagnosed 
heart trouble. In addition, 60 acute respiratory conditions 
were reported for every. 100 women. 
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Middle-aged women are particularly prone to alcohol ^ 
and drug abuse * * * Of women aged 45 to 49, 28 percent 
use prescription psychotherapeutic drills and 4- percent 
use prescription hypnotics. More than one in three use 
either prescription or over-the-counter drills of some 
variety. 

The unusual patterns of incidence of emotional and mental health 
problems of midlife women did not develop in a vacuum. Culturally 
induced conditions of dependency and insecurity which have been 
Reiterated throughout the report are undoubtedly major contributing 
rectors. 

Similarly, women's literature documents that physicians and thera- 
pists have been too prone to stigmatize as "neurotic" (or with other 
labels) women's "failure to adjust" to the biased patterns of a male- 
dominated society. 

PROPOSAL 

< Health issues fall within the jurisdiction of the Health Subcommittee 
of the House Select Committee on Aging, and of other committees. 
But this subcommittee has noted proposals for a definitive summary 
by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of causes 
and solutions of the special patterns of mental and emotional health 
problems among women. 

[, I. Parent Care 

Greater longevity in the population increases the likelihood that 
someone will have to look after an aging parent or parent-in-law. That 
"sonfeone" is most often the midlife woman. 

Margaret Reuss recalled that at a time when her children were 
"barely on their own," her own mother's medical problem resulted in 
a situation in which: v 

I found myself again fighting to divide up my time which 
did not exist— time for her, for my husband, for my children's 
continuing needs, and for my work. My inability to care 
for- my mother as I wished * * * was a sorrow from which 
Pll never be free. 

The 1970 census showed that of all persons age 75 and over, 1 of 5 
women and 1 of 10 men were living in an offspring's household. For 
every older person living in an institution, three others were living 
with an offspring, most frequently with a daughter. 

PROPOSALS 

1. Expansion of hom£ health services, a goal strongly, recommenued' 
by the House Select Committee on Aging and its Subcommittee on 
Health, would be invaluable in its own right for the Nation's*elderly, 
in addition to at least partially relieving a burden on a 'parent-caring 
daughter or son. 

2. An increase in the number of community day care centers, where 
the mobile elderly can receive attention, was also recommended. 
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J. Foreign Seuvice Wives and Military Service Wives: 
Special Puohlems 

In so vast a Nation as ours, there are many subgroups of women 
who face problems of an unusual and compelling nature. One such 
group comprises the wives of the Nation's career diplomats, and 
somewhat similarly, wives of career members of the Armed Forces. 

Lesley Dpi man, president, Association of American Foreign Service 
Women, pointed out the problems of women who accompany their 
spouses oveiseas. She stated that they repeatedly encounter not only 
inherent common problems, such as culture shock, language inade- 
quacy, rigorous local conditions, and fear of terrorism, but special 
women's problems, such as the frequent inability to work at any but 
the most minor jobs, if at all, aiid the all-too-frequent shock of sepa- 
ration, divorce, and resultant insecurity. 

PROPOSAL 

Ms. Dorman urged that "wives be allowed to accrue credit for civil 
service status on a month-by-month basis while working in part-time, 
intermittent or temporary jobs abroad or at home," in addition to 
earning rights "to shared pensions and survivor annuities." 

K. Dealing With the Proijlems of all Adults in Midlife 

A number of the witnesses as well as contributors urged that, be- 
cause of the common nature of many of the problems experienced by 
,both men and women in midlife, common solutions might be sought, 
as through a commission on midlife. 

Betty Friedan offered this recommendation: 

We shouldn't be dealing with the midlife crisis of women. 
We should he dealing with the midlife crisis of women and 
men * * * with the absolutely new fact that is facing all 
Americans * * * that we alt have these new years of 
life * * * . 
Chairman Burton commented in response: 

1 think that there can be justification in that * * * there 
is a special need to focus on theproblems of midlife women, . 
because it was a male-dominated society which placed them 
in the roles that they are just now having to break out of. t 

Congresswoman Ferraro stated: 

We are not just focusing on women because they- are . 
women, but because they have been out of the work force. ' 

*L. General Proposals t , . , - 

Of the general proposals on which witnesses and contributors com- 
mented, one that was urged frequently was a recommendation for 
enactment of the equaLrights amendment to" the U.S. Constitution.. 

The most significant j)olicy issue is the equal rights amend- 
ment. For middle-aged, young and elderly women, the equal 
rights amendment has veiyvimportant legal, economic and 
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psychological implications. As a 49-year-old woman, a wife, 
a mother, a worker, a Republican and^i feminist, I believe 
it must be ratified. (Charlotte Conable) 

Other general actions recommended to the subcommittee included 
such proposals as: 

1. Increased funds for child care, to assure affordable programs. 
This suggestion primarily affects younger women, but it is not un- 
important i6 working mothers 35 to 40, many of whom are still 
raising their first or second child. They are haru pressed to fulfill . all 
their responsibilities if organized day care is limited. 

2. Tax reform, as in these two instaaces: 

(a) Removing the marriage penalty, which serves as a disin- 
centive in a marriage wnere one spouse is already port- 
ing, and a second spouse's added income puts them into 
a higher tax bracket so as to nullify much of the income 
again. 

(6) Providing for tax deduction of school expenses and training 
to become qualified for a change of career. (Expenses for 
upgrading a current job are now deductible.) 
3.. Reform of the welfare system to assure a more humane standard 
of living, while still encouraging recipients to seek gainful employ- 
ment insofar as feasible. 

These and other topics with an across-the-board effect on the 
American population fall within the jurisdiction of other committees 
and subcommittees of the Congress. - 

This subcommittee, with its particular mandate, does not find it 
either appropriate or feasible more than to mention such broad issues 
in the course of this report. Rather, the subcommittee endeavors to 
concentrate its efforts on areas of more specialized concern to midlife 
women. 

M. Federal Financial Costs 

In its questioning of witnesses and contributors, the issue of the 
^possible costs to the U.S. Treasury.of various proposals was repeatedly 
raised. Unfortunately, none of the witnesses was able to attach spe- 
cific cost figures to their recommendations. 

Each of the proposals naturally will have to be judged on its own 
merits and individually priced; that is orderly legislative policy and 
a matter of prudence, especially in this time of extraordinary bud- 
getary pressures. 

But it is incumbent upon all those who review the recommendations 
to ask: ''What is the cost to the Nation if remedial policies are not put 
into effect?" "What does the Nation lose from a midlife woman failing 
to achieve her human potential, including her highest taxpaying 
capacity?" 

* ' * AN IMPRESSIVE EXAMPLE 

Certain programs which have been eminently successful show an 
impressive cost-benefit ratio. / 

Milo Pi Smith, director of the Nation's first Displaced /Homemakers 
Center at Mills College, Oakland, Calif., wrote this to the subcom- 
mittee: . / 

In 3 years, over 1,500 women applied for services at the 
• center. * * * / 
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The number of paid stuff has been live slots shared by 
eight employees. In 197S, $57,4:50 of in-kind contributions 
were generated to supplement the core funding of $95,000 
received from the State. * * * 

On the basis of persons served, our per capita cost of 
$281 is exemplary in comparison to other programs, public 
or private. The Oakland Displaced Hoihemakers Center is 
without doubt one of the most cost-effective programs ever 
financed by the State (California) in the human services 
field. 



IV. SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE FINDINGS AM) 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. Findings 

1. The current generation of midlife women must cope with grave 
-problems — educational and job deficits — because the social condi- 
tions which marked the formative years of today's midlife women 
were "not conducive to occupational pursuits that Would lead to 
financial self-sufficiency and, later, life security. Already a dispro- 
portionately high percentage of older women are on the welfare rolls; 
their numbers are likely to grow as today's midlife women experience 
increased divorce, as well as widowhood. 

The next generation of midlife women will be in a stronger posi- 
tion ftrnmke its own way, thanks to more equal education and job 
opportunities. 

2. Midlife, in a youth-oriented society, also poses problems for men; 
efforts to enable women to overcome their special disadvantages in 
achieving their potential a.s taxpaying citizens can also open up new 
directions for men. 

3. Education for midlife persons is difficult and impractical to obtain 
because of costs, awkward scheduling, inaccessible location, limited 
available time, and other factors which have received comparatively 
little remedial attention. 

4 : Homemakers, very much like veterans, serve their country. By 
raising the future generation of children, homemakers forego oppor- 
tunities for career advancement and career-oriented education, in 
addition to remaining relatively isolated from the mainstream of 
society. 

Although homemakers receive acknowledgment for their vital role, 
they continue to encounter barriers which impede resumption of their 
education or entry into the job market. 

5. Displaced homemakers, who number approximately 3 million, 
receive only limited Federal assistance in the form of $5 million 
from CETA. Only 20 States report having displaced homemaker 
centers, funded through Federal, State, and/or local sources; thus 
many displaced homemakers may not receive the services they need. 

6. Counseling is available oiilv to a small fraction of the Nation's 
midlife women, and is limited primarily to. the middle class. 

7. Sex and age discrimination still are pervasive, despite the fact 
that the Nation possesses a broad range of instrumentalities — statutes 
and agencies — designed to'eliminate these twin problems. While some 
progress has been made toward job equality between the sexes, women 
of all ages still tend to be clustered in a relatively small number of 
occupations and still are preponderantly employed at lower salary 
levels. , j 

8. Part-time jobs still tend to be available only at low levels and 
tend not to offer fringe benefits. 

(21) 
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Married women of all ages, especially those with children, fine] it 
particularly difficult to accommodate to traditional 0-to-5 job require- 
ments. Temporary employment docs provide one of the most im- 
portant entry points for women,. although it too lacks fringe benefits. 

<). Volunteer work, most of which is done by women, receives little 
or no recognition by potential employers in the course of review of 
job applications. . 

10 Social Security is not available to women who work in the home, 
except as dependents of their sj>ot.-js. Homcmaking is not recognized 
as inboivevcii though it is a job involving multiple skills, difficult tasks, 
and long-hours. ... w 

1 1 Private pensions accrue to relatively lew women. Many women 
interrupt their work lives— thus interrupting their pension accrual 
and vestment— in order to become honiemakcrs. Additionally, many 
employed women work in small businesses that have no pension plan, 
or that oiler pension plans with inadequate retirement security, 
tiven those women with long-term service in larger corporations 
normally build up but little pension credit because they tend to 
work in* low-paying jobs. .. 

The Nation lacks basic information as to how many men elect to 
take survivor benefits under their pension plans. Since married men" 
inav make such election as a personal decision, their wives may be 
loft" without survivor benefits in the event of the husband s death. 
Generally in the event of divorce, the husband's pension entitlement 
remains *his alone unless pension income is apportioned by legal 
decree. This inequity is peculiarly prejudicial to women. 

12. Preretirement planning is infrequently available to women. 
Relatively few women work-in the type of large corporation that oilers 
systematic preretirement counseling. Furthermore, homemakers who 
have had little experience in financial matters tend to be relatively 
unfamiliar with investments, taxes, and insurance. 

13. Self-help networks have been found to be among the most 
effective programs, with virtually no cost to the taxpayer. 

Small informal groups in which widows, divorced or separated 
women, ill people, or others frankly exchange experiences and provide 
mutual support are in the finest tradition ol volunteensm, selt- 
reliance and mutual self-help. 

14 Emotional and mental health problems ol midlife women are 
disproportionately high, as reflected by their heavy use of psy- 
ehopharmacologiculs, 'number, of admissions lor outpatient and in- 
patient treatment, and high rate of drug abuse and alcoholism. 

15 Parent care falls as an especially heavy burden on the midiite 
woman who often still is raising her own children and at the same time 
trvim- to meet educational and job responsibilities. l<ew social services 
are available tb-suppiement the care of elderly parents, who otherwise 
must be placed in costly nursing hornet ■ 

10 Foreign Service and military service wives lace particularly 
onerous problems. Foreign Service wives repeatedly must relocate 
in alien cultures. They must cope with varied schools and other prob- 
lems experienced by their children, and find it diihcult if not im- 
possible to obtain* employment in foreign-language, iorcigir : culturc, 
and' sometimes antifeminist environments. Built-in insecurities are 
magnified when separation and divorce occur. 
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U. Hkcommkndations 



I. Papers lor I ho IDS I White llouso Conference on Aging by the 
Secretary of Health, Kdueation, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Labor should include presentations whieh focus on timely preventive 
action for midlife women, in order to avoid indigence in the older 
years. 



connived and expanded in the following ways: 

(a) Existing statutes which provide aid to students, subject to 
income qualifications, should be amended to include: 

1. Midlife woihen students on less than a half-time, basis; 

2. An allocution for outreach to midlife women to familiar- 
ize them with the availability of assistance. 

(b) Tax incentives for education expenses should be provided ' y 
to enable midlife women, especially those who are displaced home- 
makers, to prepare, for new careers. Present law permits tax 
deductions only lor education expenses related to a current job. - 

(c) Educational opportunities for midlife women should be 
strengthened by the Assistant Secretary of Education, including 
encouragement to the Nation's colleges ami universities to adapt 
more flexibly to the needs of mature part-time students. 

A homemakers bill of rights should be enacted to provide read- 
justim t »i allowances for entry into education and jobs, including: 

(a) Preference for homemakers to receive educational assist- 
ance under the amendments to existing statutes, as proposed 
above in 2(a).* 

ib) Tax credits to employers who hire homemakers newly on- 
terin'fif , tbe'«job market in full-time jobs, or part-time jobs, with 
appropriate fringe benefits. 

4. Displaced homemakers centers should bo increased so that they 
are available in every. State, and existing women's centers can expand 
their outreach and service. This would include on-the-job training 
allowances to enable otherwise unemployable women to learn new 
skills in the private sector which could lead to paid jobs. This practice 
is current in existing displaced homemaker centers. 

5. Counseling services for jobs and career-oriented education should 
expand outreach to locations in the center of cities and rural areas, 
where such service may not now exist. 

0. Equal employment opportunities for midlife women should be 
promoted by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, par- 
ticularly through enforcement of title VII of the Civil Rights Act and 
the Age Discrimination hi Employment Act. 

7. Part-time jobs with fringe benefits should be expanded in the 
Federal Government as a model for the private sector. Flex-time, com- 
pressed work weeks, and job sharing also should be included. 

8. Volunteer experience as qualification for entry into the paid labor " 
force should be encouraged by the Secretary of Labor. The Depart- 
ment of Labor should: (a) conduct a standardized analysis of both 
volunteer and paid jobs so as to facilitate the transfer from one to the 
other; (6) provide technical assistance to employers to encourage them 
to give appropriate value to volunteer experience; and (c) provide 
technical assistance to volunteer organizations so that they give appro- 
priate credit to work of volunteers. 
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!>. Social security credit lor homjemaker.s should receive high priority 
at lent ion by ( 'ongress and the executive branch and an equitable solu- 
tion readied. . y 

10. A survey of piirtue pension survivor benefits should be made by 
the U.S. Department of Labor to determine how many men elect this 
option to protect their spouses. This survey would serve as a basis 
for future legislative action. Private pension coverage in those sectors 
of the economy where women are primarily employed should be 
examined. 

11. Preretirement' planning programs for women should be en- 
couraged by the Secretary of .Labor. 

12. 'Self-help network formation and expansion should be en- 
couraged through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
so that private women's oipuiizations, Y %' community centers, 
churches, and other groups take greater initiative. 

The Assistant Secretary forM4#Hlth should conduct a study on 
preventive and remedial aspects of 'mental and emotional problems 
affecting all women, including midlife women. 

14. ('are of frail elderly parents should be facilitated by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and' Welfare through expansion of 
home health care and community < ; are centers. 

15. Foreign Service wives' and military service wives 7 special prob- 
lems should be reviewed by the Departments of State and Defense 
with a view toward easing their particular hardships. The problems of 
separated and divorced wives and widows in these categories should be 
included. 




V. STATISTICAL INFORMATION ABOUT MIDLIFE WOMEN 



Population 

For a statistical profile of today's midlife women, it is necessary to 
uso a variety of sources, each of which tends to use di He rent age spans 
and diirorent base years. 1 

In 1978, there were 28.4 million women age 40 to 64 in the 
population. 

In March 1977, of all women age 45 to 04, 10 million (72 percent) 
were married and living with their husbands; 1 million were never 
married, More than 5 million were widowed, divorced, or separated 
from their husbands. 

Of the 7.7 million women family heads in 1977, 2.4 million were 
between the ages of 45 and 64. 

The absolute numbers of the middle-aged segment of the population 
are continuing to increase. Between 1990 and 2010, as the post-World 
War II baby boom reaches middle age, it is projected that the number 
of middle-aged persons will skyrocket, peaking with an estimated M6 
million women aged 45 to 64 in the year 2010. 

Social Characteristics 

The current generation of midlife women differs considerably from 
the generation of women who are now elderly, just as many. of their 
characteristics contrast strongly with those of today's younger women. 

A brief comparison of the three generations is helpful because it 
underlines the fact that the problems of today's midlife women are 
relatively distinctive. For example, today's midlife women are better 
educated than their mothers, but. less educated than their 25-year-old 
daughters. 

Thus; in 1975, these were the demographic facts about the group of 
midlife women, ages 40 to 45, as compared with a younger group, 
ages 25 to 30, and .an older group, 60 to 65. The oldest of the three 
groups, born in 1910-1915, were young children during World War I 
and were adults during the affluent years of the 1950's. The 20-25 
group were born in 1945-50 in the post- World War II baby boom, and 
were reaching young adulthood as the feminist movement gained 
momentum at the turn of the 1970's. . * ■ . 

— 72 percent of today's midlife women had completed high school 
(as compared with 84 percent of the younger group, and only 5«* N 
percent of the older group). (1975 figures are used here and \ 
. below.) 

•The age spans vary from :t.W»r», 40-00, or 4.VU4. Tin? menopause, which now occurs nt 
approximately age ~»o, had formerly been used ns n yardstick for tlio "outer limit." But It Is 
no longer commonly accepted, partly because the age of onset Is so variable, but more Im- 
portantly, because Its significance Is regarded tqday as far less meaningful than before. 

(25) 
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2a permit completed I or more years of college (us compared to 
percent of I he younger group and only 17 percent of (he older 
group). 

II percent completed college (as compared to 20 percent of the 

younger group ami »N pe reel it of the older group). 
S5 'percent of their parents were horn in the United'Stutcs (com- 
pared to 04 percent and 40 percent). 

50 pereeiit were first niarried by age 20 (compared lo 4(i percent 

and U7 percent). 

• -10 percent were still single at age 25 to 21) (compared to 15 per- 
cent and X\ percent). 

20 percent were divorced, or were predicted to heroine divorced 

(compared to tt.S percent and 10 percent). 

— Those married hud an average of 8.2 -births (us compared to 1.5 
predicted for the younger gioun which was still in its child- 
hearing years and 2.5 for the older group). 
. — Of those married, 18 percent were childless at age 25 to 21) (us 
compared with 21 percent and 80 percent). 

Ml DM KM WORKING Wo.MBN / 

Fifteen million midlife women are in the paid labor force; most are 
fall-time workers. / 

More women work during the 45-to-54 ago bracket — 54 , percent — 
than in any other age span, a fact collecting the diminishing of their 
child-raising responsibilities. But there is a sharp drop jit the number 
who work in the 55-to-t54 ago bracket, a phenomenon partially 
explained by early retirement and increasing disability. 

Like all other segments of tho women's population, midlifo women 
earn far less than men in the same age bracket irtid in the same jobs. 
In H)70, women ago 45 to 04 \<*lio were full-time^ year-around workers 
earned $S,!)I4, in contrast to the $10,55 i earned by similarly employed 
men. . / " 

The middle years have the lowest raticfof female to male earnings, 
partly resulting from the fact that many of the women arc just starting 
•on I' in jol>s again, while men are reaching their ])cak in earnings after 
uninterrupted employment. / 

Women's lower earnings are ,mso due in large part to their con- 
centration in such traditional 'female occupations as retail clerking,' 
service work in and out of/private households, and employment in 
textile mills. These types .of jobs are often the only ones available to 
reentry women. / 

M^omfk Women* and » Poverty 

Nine percent of/all women in the 45-to-04 age group were living 
iii poverty in 1077. But 28.7 percent of the 018,000 black women that 
age were iiving in poverty. 
Of the midlife women in poverty, 20.0 percent were household beads; 
\M.4 percent were wives in families having a male head; 40 percent 
Were liviifg alone as "unrelated individuals." 

\ Black midlife women who arc married are nine times as likely to he 
p\>or as are white women, three times as likely to be poor if household 
hc\ads r aiul twice as likely to be poor if they are "unrelated individuals." 
Thus, a black wainan's'chauce of being poor is actually greater, if she 

Of 
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is married, Describing the background of this latter statistic, Dp, 
lOli/.abcth Ami Kut/.a, contributor to the compendium, wrote: 

* * * || H ij. 0 j s n0 public income supplement program for 
intact families, They must rely solely upon tho market place 
to generate income. Black males have more trouble earning 
a good salary in the private sectors and often have larger 
families to support. This combination puts a higher percent- 
age of black families, and therefore black wives, into the? 
poverty ranks. 

Sixty-rsovon percent' of poor midlife women do not have a high school 
diploma, the same percentage as among men, 

' Lack of security in the midlife, years is magnified as women grow 
older, particularly when they become widowed, Seventeen percent of 
all women fi5 and over live in poverty, compared to a 14-porcont 
poverty rate among all the elderly ami a 12-pereont rate among all 
Americans. 

Dl.Sin.ACKI) IIoMEMAKKRS 

The Alliance for Displaced Iloniemakers estimated that there are 
2 to l\ million women in this category. These are primarily older women 
who have been; , 

* "'* * forcibly exiled from a role, an occupation, a de- 
pendence status and a livelihood (because of separation, 

' ilivorce or widowhood) * * * (Laurie Shields and Tish 
Sommers) 

Describing the background of those women's plights, Ms, Sommors 
and Ms. Shields noted: 

Most women who are now in their fifties and sixties 
bought the social contract of man the breadwinner and 
woman the homcmaker/ They assumed that their retirement ^ 
benefits, health insurance, and economic security flowed 
from their marriage. If they worked outside the home, it • 
was likely to be supplemental, irregular, and often part- 
time. 

But' termination of the marital contract usually leaves the ex- 
homcmiikcr out in the cold with little if any of the security she might 
have anticipated. 

A widow, Janet Steiger, :*9, noted that "one out of four of my com- 
panions is under the age of 44." She cited other grim statistics: 

Two and a half million widows are the sole support of 
children under the age of 18, The total average death bene- 
fits left by husbands to their widoNys is only $12,000, and 
that includes everything from life insurance to Social Se- 
curity to veterans pension. Fifty-two percent of all widows 
will have used up all their, available insurance benefits 
within 18 months. ' 

All too frequently, she does not even ; understand her 
legitimate claim to benefits, however small they may be. 
Twenty-five percent of our Nation's widows never receive all 
of their husband's benefits. The widow confronts * * * 
bleak reality at the very time her strength is at its lowest 
. ebb. 



SECTION VI. ADDITIONAL VIEWS 

AhMTlONAl* VlKWS OK IIoN. RoHKKT K. DltlNAN, OF 
M AMHACIIUttKTTM' 

There nro presently 24 million women in the United States between 
the ages of 40 and (14. As a member of the Subcommittee on Retire- 
ment Ineomo and Employment and tbe Task Force on Social Security 
and Women of tbe Select Committee on Aging, I have become in- 
creasingly aware of tbe enormous problems that confront many 
women in midlife. In tbe recent past, I held* a special conference in 
my congressional district to look at these problems as well as a range 
of other issues of importance to toduy's»womon. In the course of that 
conference as well as during hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Retirement Income and Employment, I have been particularly struck 
by tht» often desperate situation facing many women in midlife, 

These women can suddenly hud themselves the heads of households, 
having that responsibility thrust upon them by widowhood, separation, 
or divorce* It is estimated that 20 percent of American women in 
midlife arc divorced* When, through economic necessity or personal 
.choice, they seek to enter the job market, both sex and ago discrimina- 
tion, as well as limited past employment records, load thorn to (load 
ends. When jobs are obtained, salary is low and economic security is 
precarious. Little, if any, retirement income security exists because of 
(laws in both social security and private pension plans. And, most 
tragic of all, midlife women nave a higher likelihood of becoming poor 
than any other age group* j 

Congress is just beginning to address the needs of women in midlife. 
Our response to date does not bode well as an indicator of the concern 
we have for this significant segment of our population. The Displaced 
lloincmakcrs Act, -which I cosponsored, .finally' "became law in the 
closing days of the 95th Congioss, This important law provides 
Federal assistance for projects aimed at providing employment 
counseling and training, as well as support services to midliie women 
seeking to enter the laoor force. To establish such programs, however, 
only $5 million was authorized nationwide, an amount that can 
hanlly touch the present need* 

I would like, to see Congress do more in this regard and perhaps 
through reports such at this, public awareness will increase and support 
will strengthen. Besides increased employment assistance and support 
services to further that goal, educational opportunities for midlife 
women should be expanded. Many universities and junior colleges 
now have women's centers which can play a valuable role as a resource 
and referral service. Outreach from these programs should extend to 
women off campus as well as those enrolled. Support should be in- 
creased for innovative programs such as one that operates within my 

(28) 
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district, wherein education programs are brought into tho community 
in ii mobile unit. This pro^rmn includes tiny euro fur tin 1 children of 
women nl tiMitliiiK ♦•Inssos. More attention should bo given to expanding 
cooperative education and in providing low-cost loans lo midlife women 
seeking to gain further education, Nor! hoastorn University in Boston 
has always boon in I ho foro front of cooperative education and is 
operating a vory successful short-term women's career. program which 
is designed to provide women with the tools they need for entry into 
professional employment positions, The program waK developed in 
lollaborut ion with a consortium of employers in the greater Boston 
area. The Federal (iovornment should do more to encourage such 
programs. 

For many midlife women, not just those widowed or divorced, re- 
turning to the job market can he a trying experience. Years spent in 
rearing children and in administering a homo are negated as employ- 
ment qualifications. Most of the jobs available are medial in nature 
and low in pay. Besides programs already mentioned, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do more to encourage both part-time and lloxtimo 
employment which would he especially responsive to the needs of mid- 
life women not in a position to tajje lull-tune positions. 

Of particular concern is the social security program. As a member 
of the Task Force on Social Security and Women. I have given a great 
deal of thought to ways in which the program could bp changed to 
address the realities of women in today's society. The most funda- 
mental change which should be brought about is tho coverage of homo- 
makers under the program. Women who are working in the home 
should be entitled to build a basis for later benefits in their own right as 
homemakers. I have long endorsed the proposal first advocated by 
former Congress Members Don Fraser and Martha Keyes. This pro- 
posal would provide honiomaking with the recognition it doserves and 
it would also do a" great deal to insure the retirement income of a great 
many women. . 

There are other areas of tho social security law which need reform. 
One of these is the "recently covered work" provision of tho disability 
program which requires an individual to have a certain number of 
years of covered employment under social security immediately before 
the onset of a disability. Through no fault of their own, many .women 
with a claim to social security disability' are denied benefits because 
their spoiadic work records do not give them the opportunity to meet 
the "recently covered work" requirement. I have introduced legislation 
to eliminate this requirement of the law. 

This report highlights ii number of issues of immediate concern to 
women in midlife. To the best of my knowledge, no committee of the 
(Jongiess has ever before addressed these concerns. The American 
population is aging and the number of women inHho 40- to 64-ago 
group can be expected to rise dramatically. If wo don't begin to address 
the problems now, we will face problems of staggering dimension in 
the future. We already know that elderly women living alone have the 
highest incidence of poverty of any age group. 

. Just as important as now initiatives, is the need for strong enforce- 
ment of existing laws against sex and ago discrimination. Figures from 
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I ttureau of Lnhrtr Staiislies indieate that in Mateh of i!)7N, the 
iivoiuko earnings of full-time female workers won* $S,r>70 roinpiired to 
$l4,sno for men employed iti similar jobs. Laws designed to tfiiaranlee 
•M|unl opportunities for womomiuusl he slrietly enforced, 

I eonuuend the ehairman of\lhis suhcotiuuit I Congressman John 
Hurt on, and his ableslalF, for (heir work on this report and oilier docu- 
ments on (his lopir, I am pleased to be a part of this effort, and it is 
my deepest hope that our work will help end the eyrie of poverty and 
despair whieh eonfronts all too many women in midlife, 

Ron nut V\ Dm NAN, 



Additional Vikwh or Hon. Mahy Kohk Oakah, ok Ohio 

This roport, "The Status of Midlife Women and Options for Their 
Future," effectively points„out many of the difficulties faced by older 
women under our current laws. 1 congratulate the chairman and 
members of the Retirement Income and Employment Subcommittee 
for their excellent work in putting together this report, and I concur 
with their recommendations. Some additional comments should he 
made, however, concerning the need to make the social security pro- 
gram more equitable in its treatment of women. The roport states in 
the recommendations that "social security credit for hoinomakors 
should receive high priority attention by the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch and an equitable solution reached." The tremendous 
volume of mail I have received on this issue, as Chair of the Task 
Force on Social Security and Women, and the impressive testimony of 
many witnesses, underscore tho extreme importance of this recom- 
mendation. 

Widowed and divorced honiemakors often face unalloviutod finan- 
cial hardship. One widow in her mid fifties testified: 

I have hoard tho situation wo widows face without our 
husband's social security referred to as a "blackout period" 
or a "valley." It would seem obvious that wo must change 
the laws which aro so unfair to women who are widows before 
the age of 60. The key word is survival and it would almost 
seem as though we aro being penalized for not having reached 
senior citizenship. 9 j 

A homeniuker widowed at 41 with dependent children pointed out 
that there was no assistance available to her oven for retraining for 
the job market, and that once her children outgrow f their eligibility 
she would not ho receiving any benefits whatsoever. / 

A number of women expressed tho feeling that tho contribution of 
a bomeinaker to the household is just as important as that of the 
\yage enrner, and that the Eederal Government has been inconsistent 
in this regard. A recently divorced woman in her forties stated:/ 

During my 17 years as u housewife I contributed to the 
maintenance of the family unit, and thus I feel that I should 
he equally eligible for the same benefits for this period which 
my ex-husband will'receive when he retires. I would add one 
otner item, though. During the years of my marriage "my 
husband and I, as most married couples do, filed joint income ' 
tax returns. That joint return was recognized by both the IRS 
and the Federal Government as earnings for both of us. 
Had we been mistaken or cheated on our income tax re- 
turns, I would be as culpable as he. 

One women who had worked outside the home and raised children 
as well felt that she should be entitled to receive both her own and her 
husband's benefits. 

(3D ; 
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While sonic may disagree with (lint point <>f view, (hero is no i|ucs- 
1 ion t lint a ixroiil number of widowed and'divorecd homcmukcrs under 
I In* Hire of (Hi face severe linnneinl hardships. Klderly widows trying 
lo live on greatly reduced benefits also deserve a jjreul deid of our 
eoneern ami attention, and les(iinony was lienrd from a wide ranj^e of 
womens' groups concerning lliese women and (heir need for assistance, 
^ Several of these wiiiiiiii's organisations recommended that the 'Cask 
Koreo consider a|i M eahih\^s sharing" approach to social security us 
one means of rectifying t In* pifsenl inequalities in the program, We 



are presently considering y variety of legislative proposals, 

This report ncrforms arVnlunblc service in focusing on a <jn 
women particularly alfected hy societal changes of this century- 



older woman who is untrained for the job market, financially bereft, 
and wil hout husband or children to cure for her. Hopefully the changes 
we are seeing in society Lpdny will prevent theirdau^hters from (iodine 
iheuiselves in similar circumstances, 

Mahv Kosk Oakak. 



StM'IMiKMKNTAI* VlRWH (>P lloN, OlIAUIiHS K, OUAHHLKY, Or l()\VA 

The report by the Subcommittee on Retirement Income mid Kni- 
ploymcMit rollouts faithful and commendable adherence to the views 
of l ho witnesses who testified before its hearing on national policy 
proposals affecting midlife women. 

These witnesses were deeply eoneerned with the social and eco- 
nomic plight of women who, at midlife, find themselves alone and ill- 
prepared to enter the job market and to acquire the economic security 
romiirod to sustain them in their lat ter yeacs. 

I subscribe fully -to the lindiiiL's of the subcommittee and commend 
its work in this important, field of social and economic concern, At 
the sumo time, I recognize that the recommendations made to the 
subcommittee during the hearings were based on principle rather than 
on any comprehensive analysis re^ardin^ the administrative or eco- 
nomic feasibility of each recommendation. While unreservedly as- 
sociating myself wij.li these principles,- I find myself obliged to note 
that recommendations 2, tf, and 9 of the subcommittee repdrt raise 
financial and administrative considerations which qualify my endorse- 
ment in the absence of adequate analysis. In all otnor regards, and in 
fullest accord with the object ives of the recommendations, I am pleased 
to affirm my approval. 

Charles E. Grahkley 
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I would liko to commend the chairman, Mr. Burton, and the rank- 
ing minority momboV, Mr, Wamplor, ol' t ho Subcommittee on Retire- 
nioiit Income a tit I Kinployniont lor initialing the first comprehensive 
report on tho status of midlife women by tho Federal Government, 
Mi's, Ann Calm, architect of this very timely study, deserves special 
acknowledgement and thanks for her work, 

As tho report reflects, not all women in (heir middle yours find 
themselves in economic orsocial poril duo to separation, divorce, or 
widowhood, hut the number of women who are in this category is 
significant. This current generation of midlife women is caught in a 
bind because their expectations about their roles and responsibilities 
upon entering adulthood did not concur with the realities of our 
rapidly evolving society. The information which the subcommittee 
has compiled over the past year will solidly guide us as wo attempt to 
insure the economic security of this group of midlife women. 

I would liko to briefly comment on 3 of tho 15 recommendations 
contained in this report. Certainly, one of the most beneficial initia- 
tives the Federal Government could undertake would be to. encourage 
the education and employment of "hoinornakors, M as specified in 
recommendation three. In trying to increase access in both of those 
areas, however, I believe wo must have a clear definition of "home- 
maker" so that those persons who are in a position of greatest need are 
served. In particular, I beliovo wo can begin to structure this definition 
by taking into account, in the case of employment, the length of 
absenco from the labor force and the income of the applicant. 

In this same context, I boliove tho language of recommendation throe 
should bo further clarified, Tho uso of "preference for homemakers to 
receive educational assistance" leaves the recommendation open to 
too many interpretations, such as advocating that women be given 
priority over otnor groups or that quotas bo iisod. Rather, I feel the 
language should be changed to insure that midlife women who dosiro 
to continue their education will be able to compote equally with 
other students for financial aid. 

Because the Federal bureaucracy is under criticism for being both 
unwieldy and costly, I believe wo need to consider the additional ex- 
pense which number seven, recommending the expansion of part- 
time jobs with fringe benefits in the Federal Government, would 
require. This policy would increase administrative costs as well. 

Finally, if wo Jiropose to facilitate the "euro of frail elderly parents' 1 
through the expansion of homo health and community care, as pro- 
vided in recommendation 14, I believe we should substitute the word 
"family" for "parents" in order to include those persons who are 
caring for any iamily member* 



John Paul Hammerschmidt, 
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